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more interest than by France, who still was smarting under the loss of h American possessions; hence the American privateer found ever a ready sa for his prizes in the French ports, and armed French vessels, sailing und American commissions, were secretly fitted out.
Numerous volunteers, the most eminent of whom was the young marqu de la Fayette, offered to risk their fortunes and bear arms in the cause American liberty.    La Fayette fitted out a vessel at his own expense, and the spring of 1777 arrived in America.   He at first enlisted as a volunteer Washington's army, declining all pay for his services; but congress soon aft bestowed upon him the appointment of major-general.
As the spring of 1777 advanced, although as yet the main armies we inactive, various little attacks and reprisals were made. Tryon, late govern of New York, at the head of two thousand men, landed in Connecticut ar advanced to Danbury, an inland town, where a large quantity of provisioi was collected; having destroyed these, set fire to the toWn, and commitb various acts of atrocity, he departed as rapidly as he had come. Arno and Wooster, however, pursued him at the head of militia, hastily collect for that purpose. Tryon made good his escape, with a loss in killed, wounde and prisoners of about three hundred, and congress, in acknowledgment Arnold's bravery, presented him with a horse fully caparisoned, and raist him to the rank of major-general. A small party of Americans under Colon Meigs landed on Long Island, destroyed twelve vessels, and took a lari quantity of provisions and forage collected at Sag Harbour, and carried c ninety prisoners, without himself losing a single man. Another little triumj of the Americans is worth recording. General Prescott, now being station* at Newport, in Rhode Island, irritated the Americans no little by offering reward for the capture of Arfiold; on which Arnold, in return, offered In the amount for the capture of Prescott. o A party of forty men under o] Colonel Barton set out with the intention of carrying him off, landed at nig on the island, entered Ms house, and taking the general from his bed hurriu away with their prize. Until now the Americans had not been able to ranso their general, Lee, who had been taken much in the same manner, and the t\ officers were shortly exchanged.^
In his famous work, Sir Edward Creasy^ places the climax of Burgoyn<
campaign at Saratoga among the "Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World
His account of it is distinctly quotable, except that he curiously makes i
mention of General Schuyler, who is now generally awarded the glory of t
victory, though he was absent from its culmination.   It was Schuyler wl
with a small force, under the greatest disadvantages, adopted the corre
policy of avoiding battle, while luring the British along a road whose passa
he surrounded with such ingenious and eternal difficulties as exhausted t
provisions and morale of the troops, and delayed them while reinforcemer
could be gathered.   The whole plan of the campaign was.his; posterity grv
him the credit; and while Gates won temporary renown by appearing in tir
to gather Schuyler's laurels, he later showed how utterly incompetent
was to manage a large campaign.   But, at first, Schuyler had to bear all t
odium ^ of public disfavour and alarm at the first successes of Burgoyni
irresistible force.   He and all his officers were accused of arrant cowardii
and John Adams exclaimed, " We shall never be able to defend a fort till <
shoot a general.77    So Gates was commissioned and ordered north, where
arrived too late to do more than carry out Schuyler's plans, now at their ci
mination.   With this in mind we shall find Creasy's account vivid and tru<ndependence in America watched withutal British pro vost-marshal, Cunningham, refused him a clergyman or a Bible, and destroyed his farewel letters. Hale's last words before he was hanged were: " I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my country."] to Camden, Barre, and Conway], with indemnities to those who had suffered from the riots of the preceding year, were voted amidst a turbulence of congratulations such as no event had ever occasioned in America. Forebodings returned with the following year. The parliament of 1767 created a board of revenue commissioners for America; passed a Tea Act, by which duties were imposed upon tea and other imports into the colonies, for the purpose not only of providing for troops as before, but of securing fixed salaries for the royal governors and the royal judges; then pronounced the New York assembly incapable of legislation until the Quartering Act of 1765 was obeyed by that body, hitherto resisting its execution. Here were
